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By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 








Technology on Trial 


By BORIS STERN 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


For 3 consecutive weeks, April 8 through April 
26, outstanding leaders of industry and labor and 
representatives of various Government agencies 
appeared before the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee to present their views on tech- 
nology and its effects on employment conditions 
in the United States. Although no startling reve- 
lations were disclosed and no plans were formu- 
lated to deal with the social problems created by 
technology, the hearings proved successful in elimi- 
nating many of the prevailing misunderstandings 
about technology and its economic and social in- 
fluences. In this way the ground was cleared for 
a program of action designed at least to mitigate 
the hardships of workers who are displaced from 
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their jobs because of technological advances in 
industry and agriculture. 

The hearings made it fairly clear that neither 
employers nor organized labor were opposed to 
technology. The old, drawn-out argument 
whether in the long run technology creates more 
jobs or causes greater unemployment was set aside 
as irrelevant. While employers as a group placed 
more emphasis on the expansion of employment 
because of technological advances, most of their 
representatives readily admitted that temporarily, 
at least, and particularly during periods of declin- 
ing production the immediate effects of techno- 
logical changes are to displace workers, who are 
thus added to the numbers unemployed for other 
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reasons. Many labor representatives, on the 
other hand, were willing to admit that in the long 
run technology may create more employment. 
They were, however, largely concerned with the 
immediate situation, caused by the trend in the 
last decade, during which technology has served 
to aggravate rather than mitigate the unemploy- 
ment problem in the United States. 


MEANING OF TECHNOLOGY 


’ 


The term “technology” is often used merely to 
indicate the utilization of machinery or other 
mechanical devices in the field of agricultural and 
industrial production. So defined, technology fails 
to convey its social significance and its effect upon 
economic and employment conditions. Testimony 
before the T. N. E.C. disclosed that other factors 
beside the machine have been equally, if not more, 
responsible for substantial reductions in labor re- 
quirements per unit of output, thus contributing to 
the continuous displacement of labor in industry 
and agriculture. Among such factors resulting in 
increased labor productivity were included assem- 
bly lines and other automatic conveyors, changes 
in plant lay-out and in routing of raw materials 
or of work in process from one department to 
another, and such purely psychological factors as 
improved labor and management relations, collec- 
tive bargaining, job security, higher wages, etc. 

As a result, a broader and more social concept 
of technology was evolved. As interpreted at the 
hearings and accepted by most witnesses, the term 
“technology’’ would not only apply to machinery 
and mechanical and chemical developments but 
would also include any and all changes in the 
methods and manner of production which result 
either in a new or improved product or service or 
in producing the same goods or service with smaller 
labor or labor and capital outlays per unit of 
output. 


TECHNOLOGY AND EMPLOYMENT 


New wealth.—Not all the factors included in 
such a broad concept of technology exert the same 
influence upon the demand for labor. Certain 
types of technology create “new wealth” and result 
in a net gain in employment without any direct 
displacement of labor. The invention of the tele- 
graph and telephone, the photographic camera, 
the phonograph, the development of rubber tires, 
and, more recently, the radio, air conditioning, 
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and the pending development of television may 
be regarded as representative samples of this type 
of new wealth creating technology. 

Substitute Products.—A different type of tech. 
nology also creates new products or new services, 
but only as a substitute for, and therefore jy 
competition with existing products or services, 
The net employment effects of this type of inven- 
tion vary tremendously—some unquestionably 
create more employment, while others result in 
larger displacement of workers. In either case 
this type of technology produces much labor and 
occupational shifting and therefore results in con- 
siderable economic and social dislocation. 

Automobile and truck transportation may be 
regarded as a sample of this type of technology, 
Among the industries which have almost beep 
eliminated by the automobile are those connected 
with the manufacture of horse-drawn veinicles, 
liveries and stables, horse and mule breeding, and 
the raising of fodder. In recent years railroad 
and water transportation has also been seriously 
encroached upon by the greater expansion of bus 
and truck transportation. 

However, the employment losses in these indus- 
tries, though large, were more than offset by the 
new employment opportunities created by and 
directly associated with the automobile industry 
The unprecedented expansion in road building 
and in petroleum refining, the increased demand 
for steel, rubber, textiles, and glass for use in 
making automobiles, and the large number of 
gasoline stations and garages prove conclusively 
the vast net increase in employment and _ the 
tremendous social changes brought about by the 
development of the automobile. 

Rayon and other synthetic fibers, such as 
nylon, may also be classified in this group of 
industries manufacturing substitute products, 
in this case in the form of new raw materials. 
They resulted in the displacement of labor in one 
group of industries and the employment of labor in 
another. The entire silk industry appears to be 
doomed, largely because of the replacement o/ 
silk by rayon in the manufacture of dresses and 
other women’s wear and the recent development 
of nylon to take the place of silk in the manv- 
facture of hosiery. These losses to business and 
in labor employment in industries manufacturing 
natural fibers from silk, cotton, and wool are 
perhaps more than balanced by the expansion 0! 
rayon manufacturing. Rayon products are con- 
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siderably cheaper and are, therefore, more accessi- 
ble to groups of workers whose low incomes do not 
permit them to purchase many silk or wool 
products. 

Labor Saving Devices.—A third type of tech- 
nology results in the production of substantially 
the same type of goods and services but with 
greatly reduced labor or labor and capital require- 
ments per unit of output. This type of technolog- 
ical advancement covers revolutionary changes, 
such as the development of automatic machinery 
to take the place of semiautomatic or hand opera- 
tions, and any other mechanical or nonmechanical 
change that results in increased output per unit 
of labor time or per dollar of capital invested. 

Revolutionary changes may be illustrated by 
the invention of the Owens automatic bottle 
machine, the automatic loom, automatic cigar- 
and cigarette-making machinery, the continuous 
hot strip steel mill, automatic drills, electrical 
welding, the dial telephone, the dictaphone, and 
such agricultural machinery as the harvester 
combine and the mechanical cotton picker now 
in process of development. 

Such revolutionary changes from a hand or semi- 
automatic to an automatic and mass-production 
type of industry involve large shifts in capital 
investment, in plant lay-out, and employment, and 
occur but seldom in any one industry. But still 
they do occur. As indicated by the steel labor 
representative, the recent introduction of the con- 
tinuous hot strip steel process in place of the hand- 
rolling mill has resulted in tremendous labor dis- 
placement, not yet completed, and has brought 
with it disastrous effects on whole communities. 

Perhaps even more important from the point of 
view of their effect on unemployment are the day- 
to-day typical changes in methods of production, 
in plant lay-out, or in job refinements. Each 
change is comparatively small and not spectacular 
but in the aggregate they greatly reduce the labor 
requirements per unit of output and thus result 
in much labor displacement. All representatives 
of labor that appeared before the T. N. E. C. dis- 
cussed cases of such minor but continuous techno- 
logical changes in their respective industries. 

Among the examples of this type of labor or 
of labor and capital saving technology were im- 
provements in existing machinery and mechanical 
equipment used in the manufacture of steel and 
steel products, textiles, tires, automobiles and 
parts, radios, office equipment, and changes in 
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plant lay-outs, such as those recently introduced 
in textile and shoe plants. Emphasis was put on 
the assembly lines and endless belt or chain con- 
veyors used to a very large extent in the auto- 
mobile industry, in the production of tires and 
tubes, in radio and electrical apparatus manufac- 
turing, and in steel and cement plants. Large 
reductions in labor and skill were brought about 
by the minute separation of strictly skilled tasks 
from unskilled operations in weaving and spinning 
departments of the textile industry, and through 
the motion time studies in tires, radio equipment 
and in steel. 

The recent extensive application of control 
instruments has also served greatly to reduce 
labor and skill requirements formerly needed in 
operating and controlling the output of separate 
machines. In many industries, notably electric 
power, petroleum refining, steel, glass, paper and 
pulp, and chemicals, entire departments and 
plants are now being operated from central instru- 
ment panels at which a few operators are sta- 
tioned. 

It was pointed out that technological advances 
in one industry often serve to reduce labor require- 
ments in other industries. Illustrative of this is 
the reduction in the demand for coal as a result 
of the increased efficiency with which coal is 
burned. The difficulties of coal miners in obtain- 
ing jobs or in holding their jobs are in no small 
degree ascribed to the technological developments 
which took place outside of the coal industry. 
This is in addition to such displacement of coal 
miners as has been caused by the utilization of 
mechanical coal-mining equipment and conveyors 
as well as by the inroads made by gas, oil, and 
electricity on the total demand for bituminous 
coal and anthracite. 

The outstanding characteristic of this type of 
labor saving or of labor and capital saving tech- 
nology is that the displacement of workers is con- 
tinuous and occurs almost simultaneously with 
the technological change. When production is 
on the increase, no actual elimination of workers 
need occur as a result of such changes, as the 
workers may be absorbed either in the industry 
where the change has been made or in other indus- 
tries. But when total production declines or 
fails to increase to balance the reductions in labor 
requirements caused by the technological changes, 
workers lose their jobs and become temporarily or 
even permanently unemployed. 





SOCIAL BENEFITS OF TECHNOLOGY 


Testimony before the T. N. E. C. technology 
hearings was practically unanimous in emphasiz- 
ing the social benefits derived from technology. 
To be sure, one labor representative questioned 
the value of the change from the hand to the dial 
telephone, particularly since it meant the loss of 
job opportunities for tens of thousands of tele- 
phone operators. Most labor representatives were 
also strongly opposed to the speed-up phase of 
technology, particularly associated with conveyor 
systems and the setting of output quotas based 
upon time motion studies. But on the whole, the 
economic and social gains made possible because 
of technological advancement were readily admit- 
ted by all witnesses. Briefly these gains may be 
summarized as: 

1. A rapid expansion of the total wealth of the 
Nation and the addition of numerous new goods 
and new services, many of which would be even 
unthinkable without the aid of technology. 

2. Wide distribution of these new and other 
goods and services among larger portions of the 
population with moderate incomes through lower 
prices made possible because of technology and 
mass-production methods. 

3. Reduction and in some cases the complete 
elimination of hard, back-breaking jobs which 
hitherto took a tremendous toll among workers in 
terms of fatal and crippling accidents and in 
shortening their span of life. 

4. Reduced hours of work and increased oppor- 
tunities for leisure for all workers. 


THE PRICE OF PROGRESS 


The social benefits brought about by technology 
have not, however, been obtained without large 
social costs. Science and technology are socially 
neutral, that is, they are neither good nor bad in 
themselves. Their social value, therefore, lies in 
the use society makes out of them. A striking 
sample may be found in the airplane that is at one 
time used to bring food and typhus serum to a 
flood-stricken community and at another time is 
used even more effectively to bomb cities and kill 
innocent men, women, and children. The present 
European conflict has already shown how destruc- 
tive science and technology can become when 
applied to modern warfare. 

But even when used for peaceful and construc- 
tive purposes, technological advancement is ac- 
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companied by large social costs. Outstanding 
among these are labor displacements and the con. 
tinuous dislocations and shifting in occupational 
requirements by industry and agriculture. 
costs have been borne largely by innocent victims, 
the workers deprived of opportunities to use their 
acquired skills or altogether thrown out of their 
jobs by technology, some temporarily and others 
permanently. 


Thess 





Machining Large Pipe 


Labor displacement by technological advance- 
ment becomes more acute in periods of depression 
when larger proportions of workers are unem- 
ployed, but is not limited to periods of depression 
It is a continuous process that occurs just as fre- 
quently in good times. In March 1929, nearly 6 
months before the beginning of the depression, the 
late Senator Couzens, at that time chairman of the 
Education and Labor Committee of the United 
States Senate, submitted a report to the Senate 
on the problem of unemployment. In part the 
report reads: 

Machinery and discovery are every day displacing met 
whose lives have been spent in developing the skill and 
ability necessary to their crafts. Efficiency methods 
which aim at eliminating wasteful and unnecessary proc- 
esses are daily eliminating workers from industry. * * * 
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* * * Skilled workers have found that their trades 


no longer exist and their skill is no longer necessary. 
What becomes of these men? What can be done about 
these thousands of individual tragedies? What do these 
individual tragedies mean to society as a whole? * * * 
Is it just that society should benefit at the expense and 
suffering of the dispossessed workers? 


PLANS FOR SHARING BURDEN 


The last witness at the technology hearings of 
the T. N. E. C., Commissioner Lubin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who is also a member 
of the Committee, summarized the testimony 
presented and came out strongly in favor of com- 
pulsory dismissal] compensation as a means of 
providing some degree of financial protection for 
the victims of technological displacement. He 
said : 

I feel that the Committee should give consideration to 
a compulsory dismissal wage, but with it should be tied 
up & program for retraining and increasing mobility of 
workers. * * * 

I think one thing is evident, as shown by the testimony 
before this Committee, that everybody is agreed that 
the displaced worker should not bear the cost alone. 
I personally think that the cost should be borne by those 
who benefit from technology. I think that industry 
which profits by these displacements and consumers who 
profit from them should bear some of the burdens of 
displaced workers. * * * 

We already have recognition of this principle in our 
Social Security Act. * * * We have recognized that 
same principle in workmen’s compensation. * * * 
Iean’t see any distinction between a worker unable to go 
back to his old job because he lost a couple of fingers and 
one not being able to go back to his old job because 
a machine took his skill away and he is no longer 
needed. * * * 

A number of individual companies have for 
some time recognized the injustice of placing the 
burden of technological advancement upon the 
shoulders of their workers. Accordingly, they 
have devised ways and means of making techno- 
logical changes without actually discharging the 
employees affected by the change. Some have 
spread the introduction of machinery and other 
labor-saving devices over a longer period of years. 
Others have made the changes in periods of in- 
creased production. Some have placed the work- 
ers affected on other jobs or have retrained these 
workers to fit them for other jobs in their plant or 
elsewhere. Other concerns have paid their dis- 
placed workers a substantial dismissal wage. In 
the case of the American Rolling Mill, which 
introduced the continuous hot strip process in the 
manufacture of steel in 1929, 592 workers received 
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dismissal wages averaging approximately $480 
per worker. 

Organized labor has also become aware of the 
need to protect their members against dismissal 
because of technological changes. Some unions 
have incorporated provisions in their collective- 
bargaining agreements, outlining more or less in 
detail the steps which are to be followed by industry 
in introducing labor-saving devices. One agree- 
ment between a union of communications em- 
ployees and a radio communication company 
provides that no employee shall be discharged 
because of technological changes. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of protecting 
workers against dismissal because of technological 
advancement is contained in the agreement nego- 
tiated in 1936 between class I railroads and 
organized railroad workers. This agreement out- 
lines in detail the steps to be taken for the protec- 
tion of railroad employees in case of consolidation 
of railroads or coordination of railroad facilities. 
The program includes separation allowances, 
either spread over a period of years or paid in a 
lump sum, and compensation for the loss of their 
homes or other equities to the workers who may 
be forced to move to other localities as a result 
of consolidation or coordination. 

However, individual] companies, even through 
collective bargaining with the unions, are not in 
a position to deal effectively with the problem 
of labor displacement by themselves. It is often 
impossible to ascertain precisely what groups of 
workers are affected by technological changes. 
The workers displaced may not necessarily be 
those employed in plants where the advance has 
occurred. As in the case of coal, displacement in 
one industry may result from technological ad- 
vancement in an entirely different field. Again, 
an entire plant or even an entire industry, as in 
the case of silk, may be so affected that the em- 
ployers too become victims of the technological 
change. 

To be really effective in protecting technologi- 
cally displaced workers, a dismissal wage must, of 
necessity, be compulsory and the cost spread by 
means of insurance or similar methods over all 
industries. Another essential requirement is a 
program of vocational training and retraining of 
workers. To insure a greater mobility of labor 
this program must be connected with a system of 
employment offices operated on a Nation-wide 
basis. 





Savings Bank Life Insurance 


Wage earners in the United States have con- 
stantly been confronted with the problem of pro- 
viding upon their death some measure of financial 
protection and security for their families. Some 
of the largest unions in existence today can trace 
their origin to this deeply rooted search of workers 
for ways and means to protect themselves and 
their nearest kin against the hazards of accidents 
or sudden death. Many of the older and some of 
the more recently organized unions have therefore 
adopted fraternal benefits and insurance protec- 
tion in one form or another as an important and 
fundamental function of their organization. 

In part, the need of workers for insurance pro- 
tection was met by the recent amendments to the 
social security law, which provides that in case of 
the death of a worker covered by the old-age in- 
surance provision, compensation be paid to his 
widow, his children, and in some cases even to his 
dependent parents. Some families of workers are 
also protected by life insurance purchased from 
private companies on an individual or group basis. 

Experience has shown that the average American 
worker cannot afford to maintain to maturity such 
life insurance policies as have been available. In 
many instances, therefore, after numerous sacri- 
fices workers have to give up their insurance, fre- 
quently without recovering any of the money in- 
vested and always losing the protection they had 
hoped to buy for their families. 

SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 

As early as 1906 the high cost of life insurance, 
particularly for persons with relatively low in- 
comes, was forcefully disclosed in a public investi- 
gation by the New York State Legislature of mis- 
management and wasteful practices of private life 
insurance companies. This inquiry and an investi- 
gation by a group of private citizens in Massa- 
chusetts prompted Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, recently 
retired justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
to draft a bill permitting savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts to sell life insurance. After much debate 
the proposal became law in 1907, and in June 1908 


the first savings bank was authorized to sell life 


insurance. . 

At the present time, 28 savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts are licensed to write life insurance 
policies, and over 500 other agencies, including 


banks, credit unions, employers, and responsible 
private individuals have been authorized to aet 
as agents for the banks which issue the policies. 
The savings bank life insurance system in Massa- 
chusetts successfully demonstrated that life in- 
surance could be safely provided at a relatively 
low cost which wage earners could afford. The 
system was not, however, adopted by any other 
State until 1938, when New York enacted a law 
permitting its authorized savings banks to sell 
life insurance. 


MERITS OF SYSTEM 


The average American wage earner or salaried 
employee interested in buying insurance to protect 
his family in case of death must ask himself the 
following questions: 

1. What kind of insurance policy will best fit 
my needs? 

2. Where can I get that insurance policy at the 
lowest possible cost? 

3. If I take out an insurance policy, and if 
something happens and I lose my job or I get sick 
or some other emergency arises, how can I manage 
to keep it up or how much can I get back, if com- 
pelled to surrender the policy? 

Cost of Policy——The contact between the pros- 
pective purchaser of insurance and the private 
insurance company is established by an insurance 
agent in the employ of the company. His income 
comes largely from his original sales, and _ the 
more insurance and the higher the type of insur- 
ance he sells the larger is his share, adding sub- 
stantially to the costs of insurance. 

On the other hand, the primary aim of a savings 
bank life insurance system is to reduce the cost of 
life insurance and thus bring it within the reach 
of the low-income groups of workers. For this 
purpose, commissions of agents and the collee- 
tion of weekly premiums by agents in the case 
of industrial insurance, the largest items of 
expense in private insurance companies, have been 
completely eliminated. Savings bank _ policies 
are sold “over the counter’ at authorized savings 
banks. Experience under the Massachusetts sys- 
tem has also shown that savings banks are able to 
handle their insurance business at a much lower 
overhead expense and with relatively large net 
returns on the funds invested. 
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Surrender Value.—An ordinary life-insurance 
policy purchased from a private company begins 
to carry a cash value only at the end of 2 or 3 
years. As a rule, the industrial type of policy 
with weekly premium payments, the most expen- 
sive type of insurance and the kind most fre- 
quently sold to wage earners, does not have a 
cash value until the end of 5 years. This means 
that in case of unemployment, sickness, or other 
emergencies, if compelled to stop payments before 
a cash value on his policy has been established, 
the worker would lose not only the protection of 
insurance but every dollar of reserve accumulated 
on the policy. 

Testimony before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee during the Committee’s 
recent investigation of practices of life-insurance 
companies disclosed that about 95 percent of the 
approximately 187,800,000 industrial-insurance 
policies terminated over a 10-year period, 1928-37, 
were terminated because of inability to continue 
payments and only about 5 percent were termi- 
nated by death or expiration of the policy. In 
other words, 19 out of every 20 of these industrial- 
insurance policies were given up and did not fulfill 
the purpose for which they were taken out. In 
the overwhelming majority of these cases the 
policy had not been in force for a sufficient length 
of time to entitle the holder to a cash refund. 

Savings bank insurance policies carry a cash 
surrender value after only 6 months’ premiums 
have been paid. When surrendered, the full legal 
reserve is returned to the policyholder and no 
charge is made for the surrender privilege. The 
result is that very few savings bank policies are 
ever forfeited by the policyholders, as against a 
considerable number of ordinary life policies and 
avery large number of industrial policies sold by 
private companies. Most private insurance com- 
panies charge a substantial fee for the privilege of 
surrendering a policy for cash. This greatly 
reduces the actual cash value of the policy, es- 
pecially if it is surrendered within the first few 
years, 

Loan Value.—Old-line ordinary insurance per- 
mits loans on policies at the end of the second or 
third year. Industrial policies, the type generally 
sold to the poorer wage earners, usually have no 
loan values at any time. These policyholders 
cannot borrow on their policies, no matter how 
long they have carried them and regardless of the 
acuteness of their need. This is the principal 
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reason why industrial policies were lapsed in 
such large numbers during the depression. Sav- 
ings bank life-insurance policies, on the other hand, 
permit loan values after premiums have been paid 
for 1 year. The loans may be made up to the 
full legal reserve of the policy. 

Safety—In spite of greatly reduced costs to 
policyholders and the more liberal surrender and 
loan values, savings bank life insurance is just 
as safe as any other type of insurance in the 
United States. The savings banks which issue 
policies must meet the same requirements as to 
legal reserve as private companies. Their rates 
and operations are based upon the same mortality 
calculations as are used by private insurance 
companies. Although savings banks must ob- 
tain permission from the State to sell life insur- 
ance, the State does not underwrite the policies 
nor does it bear any of the costs involved in selling 
and handling the insurance. 


BUYING A POLICY 


The usual or standard types of insurance policies 
sold by most insurance companies are also sold by 
the savings banks in Massachusetts and New 
York which write insurance. These include 
straight life insurance, limited payment life insur- 
ance, renewable term insurance, group insurance, 
endowment, and annuity policies. 

Any person who is a resident of Massachusetts 
or New York or who is regularly employed in 
either of these two States may purchase savings 
bank life insurance. Applications may be filed 
directly at one of the banks authorized to issue 
insurance policies or may be filed at one of the 
agencies which have been set up to receive and 
transmit applications to a bank which writes 
insurance. In some instances the applications 
may be mailed directly to the bank. Payments 
on the policy may be made monthly, quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually. 

Both employers and organized labor in Massa- 
chusetts have cooperated in the development of 
savings bank life insurance. Employers have 
permitted representatives of the savings bank 
insurance system to talk to the workers and to 
distribute literature on the advantages of the 
system. Unions likewise have promoted the sale 
of insurance through local meetings and publicity 
in their papers. In recent years credit unions in 
Massachusetts have also been actively promoting 
the sale of savings bank life insurance. 





The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 


L. E. KELLER 
Statistician, B. M. W. E. 


Our organization, which celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1937, comprises skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled wage earners employed in the 
construction, maintenance, and repair of railroad 
track, roadbed, bridge, and other structures. 
They are charged with the responsibility of keep- 
ing in safe and efficient operating condition the 
hundreds of thousands of miles of roadbed over 
which lumbering freight trains and speedy pas- 
senger trains are constantly moving. In addition, 
maintenance-of-way employees must always be 
ready to go to their posts in event of floods, snow- 
storms, derailments, or other emergencies. They 
are the “‘guardians of the rails.’’ 

Today the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees includes within its ranks a higher pro- 
portion of maintenance-of-way employees than at 
any time in the 53 years of its existence. It is 
next to the largest organization deriving its mem- 
bership exclusively from the railroad industry. 
More than 1,200 local lodges are scattered through- 
out the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Alaska. The brotherhood is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada and is also a mem- 
ber of the Railway Labor Executives Association, 
composed of the chief executives of 20 standard 
labor unions representing organized railroad 
workers. 


HISTORY 


Early in 1887, two independent organizations of 
railroad section foremen were launched in widely 
separated points in the country. One was char- 
tered at Demopolis, Ala., as a benevolent organiza- 
tion under the laws of that State; the other origi- 
nated in La Porte City, Iowa, and also included 
in its program a system of fraternal benefits. 

It soon became apparent to the leaders of the 
two groups that the organization of track foremen 
could be accomplished more effectively by a single 
union. Both groups therefore met in St. Louis 
late in 1891 and amalgamated their forces into a 
new organization, the International Brotherhood 
of Railroad Track Foremen of America. The new 


union had a combined membership of 863 workers. 


Within a year this figure was more than doubled 
and for a time workers joined the organization at 
the rate of several hundred each month. 

Rival organizations of maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees sprang up in various parts of the United 
States and Canada during the 1890’s, but these 
groups either dwindled away after a brief existence 
or merged with the bretherhood. In one instance 
an important group of Canadian workers was 
included. As a result of another merger, the 
union’s jurisdiction was extended to cover the 
numerically large group of railroad section men 
and laborers, and in 1902 its name was changed 


‘to The International Brotherhood of Maintenance 


of Way Employees. 

Through numerous 
extensive organizing campaign the membership of 
the union increased rapidly. But the influx of 
new members created many problems. Prac- 
tically all the men were unfamiliar with union 
procedure and union tactics. Many were casual 
workers who took jobs in the spring and summer, 
when railroad maintenance work reached its 
peak, and moved elsewhere later in the season, 
searching for other jobs. A large number were 
immigrants, and employers frequently took ad- 
vantage of their unfamiliarity with the language 
and American customs to discourage or hamper 
the growth of the union. 

The major handicap to the union arose from the 
fact that maintenance-of-way men were scattered 
along thousands of miles of line and found it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to get together 
at division points or terminals to discuss their 
common problems, such as working rules. Many 
members were so isolated that they could not even 
attend local meetings and were entirely dependent 
upon the brotherhood’s journal and bulletins sent 
out from the regional or national headquarters. 
Published material, however, could not provide 
the answers to all the questions raised by the men, 
and it was therefore not unusual for members “‘out 
on the line” to be uncertain of the provisions con- 
tained in their union agreement. This situation 
produced a great number of grievances, many of 
which were due entirely to misunderstandings. 
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Internal dissension also added to the difficulties 
of the brotherhood. Disagreement over the se- 
lection of officers at the 1914 convention culmi- 
nated in the formation of a separate organization 
of maintenance-of-way employees in the south- 
eastern part of the United States. The two 
groups did not get together again until 1918. 

The period of Federal operation of railroads re- 
sulted in an enormous expansion in membership 
and enabled the brotherhood to negotiate a na- 
tional agreement with the Director General of 
railroads covering the hours of service and work- 
ing conditions of all maintenance-of-way employees 
throughout the United States. Cessation of the 
war and the return of the railroads to private con- 
trol, however, ushered in a critical period in the 
ynion’s history, and membership declined almost 
as rapidly as it had increased. The strike of rail- 
road shop crafts in 1922 produced an epidemic of 
company unions, and the brotherhood lost its col- 
lective-bargaining rights on a large number of im- 
portant railway systems. 

Throughout the last two decades, 1920-40, the 
union staged an up-hill struggle against company 
unions and for improvements of wages, hours, and 
working conditions. The task of organizing and 
negotiating agreements was also complicated by 
the continuous decline in railroad employment, 
particularly since 1929. Despite these adverse 
factors, the union bas at the present time signed 


agreements covering wages, hours of service, and 
working conditions of maintenance-of-way em- 


ployees on 296 railroads operating about 93 per- 
cent of the total railroad mileage in the United 
States. In Canada and Newfoundland the union’s 
coverage is 100 percent. 


STRUGGLE FOR HIGHER WAGES 

Workers employed on the maintenance of track, 
roadbed, bridges, and other structures have 
always been among the lowest-paid groups of 
railroad employees. With the exception of fore- 
men and skilled workers in recognized trades, 
such as carpenters, structural-steel workers, and 
painters, the great bulk of the labor force has 
always been regarded by management as un- 
skilled. The the other hand, 
has contended for years that the skill and effi- 
ciency required to build and maintain a roadbed, 
lay rails, and operate the different types of equip- 
ment currently used by railroads should be com- 
pensated by wages proportionate to the skill 


brotherhood, on 
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Section Men on the Job 


involved. To date, however, the union has not 
been generally successful in breaking up the broad 
category of maintenance-of-way employees into 
a series of separate skilled occupations. 

Early records of the brotherhood show how 
low the maintenance-of-way 
employees were when the organization was first 
A report for 1893 disclosed that section 
Their earn- 


arnings of most 


started. 
men worked from sunrise to sunset. 
ings ranged from 70 cents to $1 per day for 
laborers and from $35 to $45 per month for fore- 
men. A provision in the constitution of the union 
against strikes greatly hampered its progress in 
improving the earnings of the men. The 1896 
convention rescinded the antistrike clause and 
provided for the organization of grievance com- 
mittees to handle problems of wages and working 
conditions arising on each railroad. 

The first 1901, calling for higher 
wages and improved working rules on the Maine 
Central Railroad was lost, but another strike at 
the same the Canadian Pacific 
Lines eventually resulted in a 20-percent increase 
in wages. Other strikes during the next decade 
and a half forced a number of railroads to raise 


strike, in 


about time on 


wages and grant improvements in working condi- 
tions, but these frequently 
accompanied by the discharge of the union’s repre- 
sentatives and most active members. 

The brotherhood continued its struggle for 
higher wages for maintenance-of-way men during 
and after the World War. With the onset of the 
depression in 1929, the union was compelled to 


concessions were 


concentrate its efforts on preserving the wage 
standards which it had so painstakingly built up 
over a period of years. Together with all other 
railroad labor organizations, the maintenance-of- 
way employees were forced to accept a 10 percent 
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wage deduction, but it was temporary, and basic 
wage rates were kept intact. 

More serious to maintenance-of-way workers 
than the temporary 10 percent deduction in wages 
were the losses in earnings due to part-time em- 
ployment. A study conducted by the United 
States Department of Labor of the earnings and 
standards of living of railroad employees revealed 
that two-thirds of all the workers surveyed had 
experienced reductions in earnings of at least 20 
percent, and one-half had suffered reductions of at 
least 30 percent between July 1929 and April 1933. 
Another study conducted by the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation revealed that in November 
1935 approximately 117,000 or slightly more than 
10 percent of all railroad workers were earning 35 
cents or less per hour. At least two-thirds of all 
these low-paid employees were maintenance-of-way 
workers. Annual earnings of a group of men 
regularly employed on maintenance-of-way work 
were found to average $835 in 1933 or less than 
$70 per month. 

Although the brotherhood, in cooperation with 
other railroad labor organizations, succeeded in 
1937 in securing a wage increase of 5 cents an 
hour, the earnings of many maintenance-of-way 
employees remained at an extremely low level. In 
some sections of the country rates as low as 20 
cents an hour were not uncommon. 

With the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in 1938, the brotherhood immediately took 
steps to secure the appointment of an industry 
committee to consider the establishment of a 
40-cent minimum wage for railroad workers. 
Representatives of the union testified at a mini- 
mum-wage hearing early in 1940. Recently, on 
May 9, 1940, the committee recommended a 
minimum wage of 36 cents an hour. The labor 
members of the committee protested this recom- 
mendation and urged the adoption of the 40-cent 
minimum wage. No decision has yet been made 
by the Wage and Hour Administrator. It is 
estimated that the application of the 36-cent 
minimum rate will mean an increase in the hourly 
pay of more than 60,000 railroad workers, about 
65 percent of whom are employed in the mainte- 
nance of railroad track and structures. 


STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT 


More than any other group of railroad workers, 
maintenance-of-way employees have suffered from 
part-time or share-the-work programs and un- 


10 


employment during the last 10 years. Between 
1929 and 1933 employment of maintenance-of-way 
forces decreased by more than one-half, from 
slightly over 400,000 to approximately 200,000, 
The total number of man-hours worked declined 
about 61 percent and aggregate wage payments 
fell amost 64 percent. Many section men did 
not get more than 3 or 4 days of work per week, 
and in quite a few instances 6 to 8 days per month, 

Even after railroad employment started on the 
upgrade with improved business conditions in 1933 
and 1934, employment gains among most groups 
of maintenance-of-way employees were relatively 
slight. By 1936, however, the union had partly 
succeeded in eliminating part-time work and re- 
storing earnings of workers to approximately their 
1929 levels. For example, bridge and building 
carpenters averaged $120 per month in 1936, as 
against $95 in 1933 and $127 in 1929; section fore- 
men in 1936 averaged $132, the same as in 1929; 
and section men earned on the average $69 per 
month, compared with $52 in 1933 and $74 in 
1929. 

The severe contraction in railroad operations 
during the winter of 1937-38 reduced employment 
in the maintenance-of-way group to less than 
170,000, or even below the level of 1933. This 
drastic decline again emphasized the insecurity of 
maintenance-of-way jobs. After repeated nego- 
tiations with railroad management, a joint na- 
tional committee was established last year to study 
ways and means of bringing about more regular 
employment from week to week and throughout 
the year for a greater number of maintenance-of- 
way men. This committee is now working on 
plans to provide maintenance workers with regular 
employment 6 days a week and to eliminate the 
busy summer peaks as well as the demoralizing 
declines during winter months. 

EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGY 

Among the mechanical devices introduced on 
railroad maintenance-of-way work in recent years 
are machines to clean and tamp down the ballast 
on the roadbed, to dig and clean ditches along 
the right-of-way, and to burn weeds growing along 
the track. Modern welding equipment now 
makes it possible to repair joints on a track with- 
out removing the rail, thus eliminating the use of 
hack saws, hand drills, and a considerable amount 
of manual labor. Cranes are used to load and 
unload ties and rails and to place them on the 
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track as needed. These and other changes have 
brought about tremendous gains in efficiency, but 
they have also eliminated many workers. 

The old untreated wooden railroad tie which 
had to be removed by a section crew every 7 or 8 
years has been largely replaced by ties treated 
with creosote, which last approximately three 
times as long. This shift has greatly reduced the 
volume of tie-replacement work of maintenance- 
of-way employees. Introduction of electric sig- 
naling devices at railroad crossings, as well as 
cdimination of many grade crossings, have con- 
tributed to the decline in employment among rail- 
road-crossing watchmen, who also come under the 
jurisdiction of the brotherhood. 
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Operating a Power Rail Drill 


The brotherhood recognizes that many of the 
changes have eliminated or greatly reduced the 
arduous labor, drudgery, and risks formerly a 
part of the building and maintenance of railroad 
roadbeds and structures. But it insists that an 
equitable proportion of the savings realized by 
the railroads properly belongs to the workers 
and that maintenance-of-way men _ operating 
various types of mechanical equipment should be 
compensated on the basis of the skill, hazards, 
and other factors surrounding their jobs, including 
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the hazard of part-time work and unemployment. 
Moreover, the brotherhood has opposed the use 
of special gangs, particularly at lower rates of 
pay, to operate labor-saving devices and thereby 
reduce the regular section force to a skeleton crew. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


In 1930 the brotherhood entered into a coopera- 
tive program with the Canadian National Rail- 
road, providing for the mutual exchange of ideas 
and suggestions intended to contribute to the 
efficient and economical performance of mainte- 
Committees were es- 
system to 


nance-of-way operations. 

tablished over the entire 
receive and handle the suggestions of employees 
and supervisors. It was reported at the 1937 
convention of the brotherhood that during the 
period 1930-36 over 10,200 suggestions by em- 
ployees and 3,150 suggestions by management had 
been considered, and more than 8,800 had been 


railroad 


adopted. The suggestions covered a wide range 
of subjects, including such matters as care and 
distribution of materials, methods of performing 
work, obtaining new business for the railroad, 
accident prevention, education and training of 
employees, and greater regularity of employment. 

The Canadian National experiment has demon- 
strated that organized labor, if given the proper 
opportunity, can and will contribute its share to 
the efficient and economical operation of industry. 
It has also given convincing evidence that despite 
occasional differences over wages and working 
conditions, organized workers and management 
have a broad sphere of common interests within 
which both can cooperate and contribute to the 
well-being and development of the industry in 
which they earn their living. 





THIS MIGHT BE YOU 


Starting July 6, 1940, and continuing for 13 
consecutive Saturday afternoons, the United States 
Department of Labor will present over Mutual 
Broadcasting System’s coast-to-coast network a 
new radio series, to be called “THIS MIGHT BE 
YOU!” The broadcast will depict the story of 
workers in the United States and acquaint them 
with the laws on collective bargaining, wages and 
hours, child labor, and other laws enacted for their 











protection. The time of the broadcast is: 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
STANDARD 1:00 12:00 11:00 10:00 
DAYLIGHT. - 2:00 1:00 12:00 11:00 
11 





Labor Unity in Paterson, New Jersey 


CARL HOLDERMAN, Regional Director 
Textile Workers Union of America, C. I. O. 


Peace between unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and unions affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations has been 
achieved in Paterson, N. J. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes and raids by one faction upon the other 
have been outlawed as a result of promises by each 
group that neither will invade a field wherein the 
other has already organized or is in the process of 
organizing the workers. This is the accomplish- 
ment of the gentlemen’s agreement, or, as it has 
been termed, the nonaggression pact entered into 
by the two labor groups on March 19, 1940, at a 
conference called by Mr. Walter Lotte, acting 
mayor of the city of Paterson. 

The immediate purpose of the conference was to 
deal with two current jurisdictional controversies 
between A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions which dis- 
rupted the industrial peace of the city and threat- 
ened to develop into a widespread struggle on the 
Paterson labor front. One of the immediate 
points at issue was the A. F. of L. strike and picket 
line around a cleaning and dyeing plant where a 
C. I. O. contract was already in existence and 
where the majority of the workers were C. I. O. 
members. The other problem concerned the 
signing of an agreement between a clothing com- 
pany and an A. F. of L. union immediately after a 
similar C. I. O. contract had terminated. This 
action resulted in the replacement of local C. I. O. 
workers by outside A. F. of L. members. 

Skirmishes on the picket lines, involving police 
interference, made the situation so tense that the 
city officials were prompted to call a conference 
between the rival organizations. The conference 
was attended not only by representatives of the 
unions involved in the two cases, but also by local 
and State C. I. O. and A. F. of L. officials. Steps 
to settle the two issues on a temporary basis, to be 
followed by a permanent accord, were rapidly 
agreed upon. Encouraged by this success, the 
conference proceeded to discuss methods to avoid 
further misunderstanding and bring about lasting 
peace between the local A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
organizations in Paterson. 

It should be emphasized that the rank and file of 
both groups of labor in Paterson had for some time 


been demanding peace and unity in the labo 
movement. In 1938 the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Passaic County, of which Pater. 
son is the leading city, established a unity com. 
mittee with the prime purpose of working for 
county, State, and national labor unity. 

When the two controversies arose, both groups 
of local labor leaders recognized the dangers of 
larger factional disputes to the detriment of local 
industries and organized labor. These leaders 
therefore resolved to do all within their power to 
maintain labor peace. 

As a result of the recent conference, representa- 
tives of both factions agreed to a declaration of 
principles designed to halt all jurisdictional dis. 
putes between A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions 
in Paterson. Although the agreement was verbal 
the acting mayor was authorized by both parties 
to issue a statement pertaining to the principles 
agreed upon. It reads in part: 


Whereas, certain labor disputes have arisen in the city 
of Paterson which are generally described as jurisdictional 
disputes, and 

Whereas, the elimination of said jurisdictional disputes 
will redound to the great benefit of industry, labor, and 
the general public. 

Therefore, I, Walter Lotte, acting mayor of the city of 
Paterson am pleased to announce, as a result of con- 
ferences had with the leaders of organized labor repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, that from and after the date 
hereof, jurisdictional disputes will be eliminated in the 
city of Paterson. 

Both organizations have agreed that industries or com- 
mercial establishments which are now organized by either 
organization shall not be invaded by the other organiza- 
tion for the purpose of changing the affiliations of said 
organized industries or commercial establishments. 

* * * Jn the future, if either of the aforementioned 
organizations shall have commenced organization efforts 
in any of the industries or commercial establishments, the 
consummation of said organization efforts shall not be hin- 
dered by the other. * * * 


The American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organization groups have 
each designated special committees whose func- 
tion it will be to cooperate and jointly to prevent 
any violation of the spirit as well as the letter of 
this agreement. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in April 1940 


Farm Income.—Sharp increases in the sales of 
cattle, wheat, and truck crops brought the April 
cash income of farmers to $559,000,000—$22 ,000,- 
000 more than in the preceding month and $81,- 
000,000 more than in April 1939. Government 
payments to farmers this April totaled $66,000,000, 
as against $67,000,000 in March and $90,000,000 
in April of last year. 

Automobiles.—April output of passenger cars 
and trucks totaled 432,700 units. This compares 
with 423,600 cars and trucks in the preceding 
month and 337,400 in April 1939. 

Bituminous Coal.—Approximately 32,960,000 
tons of bituminous coal were mined in April, as 
against 35,200,000 tons in March. The tonnage 
dropped to 9,630,000 in April 1939 largely because 
many mines were closed pending negotiation of a 
new union agreement. 

Building Construction—The value of permits 
issued for construction work in 2,046 cities in 


April rose to nearly $197,800,000. The same cities 
reported building permits valued at $165,500,000 
in March and approximately $160,300,000 in April 
of last year. 

Electric Power —The 11,000 million kilowatt- 
hours of electricity produced in April was about 
300 million kilowatt-hours less than in the pre- 
ceding month. However, it exceeded the output 
of April 1939 by slightly more than 1,200 million 
kilowatt-hours. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class 1 rail- 
roads loaded on the average 623,600 cars of freight 
per week in April, as against 624,500 cars per week 
in March. Last year in April, freight loadings 
averaged 556,300 cars per week. 

Steel—Nearly 3,975,000 tons of steel ingots 
were produced in April. This was a decline of 
about 261,000 tons compared with March, but an 
increase of approximately 1,000,000 tons com- 
pared with April of last year. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


After 3 months of sharp decline, industrial ac- 
tivity leveled off in April, and the Federal Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index for measuring the output 
of factories and mines was only slightly lower than 
in March. With 1923-25 as the base or 100, the 
index was 102 in April as against 104 in the pre- 
ceding month and 92 in April 1939. 


Output of iron and steel was almost as large as 
in March, automobile assemblies continued at 
about the same rate, and lumber production in- 
creased. Meat-packing establishments and rayon 
mills reported a high rate of activity, but textile, 
clothing, and shoe factories were not as busy as 
in the preceding month. 





Industrial Production 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in April 1940 


Increases in employment in public and private 
construction, in quarrying and metal mining, and 
in the war-supply and food-manufacturing indus- 
tries in April were offset by reductions in retail 
trade, in coal mines, on class I railroads, and in 
most manufacturing industries. As a_ result, 
total nonagricultural employment in April, esti- 
mated at 33,950,000, remained at approximately 
the same level as in the preceding month. It was, 
however, about three-quarters of a million larger 
than in April of last year. 

Factories stimulated directly or indirectly by 
Government or war-time orders continued to hire 
additional workers in April, and employment in 
aircraft, machine tool, and engine establishments 
rose to new high levels. Since April 1939, air- 
craft plants have nearly doubled the number of 
workers in their factories, and makers of machine 
tools and of engines have increased their working 
forces by more than 50 percent. Shipyards and 
manufacturers of explosives had about one-third 
more workers on their pay rolls in April than a 
year ago. 

Seasonal gains in employment in April were 
number of industries, 


recorded in a including 


fertilizers, canning, ice cream, brick, and cement 
These increases in the number of factory workers, 


however, were more than counterbalanced by lay- 
offs in 60 of the 90 manufacturing industries sur. 
veyed each month by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
Outstanding among the reductions over 


tistics. 
the month interval were declines of 29,500 in 
men’s and women’s clothing, 12,600 in steel, and 
10,100 in automobiles. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—Further small reductions in em- 
ployment in most durable-goods groups of indus- 
tries were recorded in April. Except for increases 
of 11,200 workers in stone, clay, and glass and 
4,600 in machinery manufacturing, all durable. 
goods groups had fewer workers on their pay rolls. 
The net employment decline over the month for 
all groups combined was 13,800. 

Approximately 432,000 more workers had jobs 
in industries manufacturing durable-goods _prod- 
ucts this April than in April 1939. The level of 
employment was higher in all groups of industries 
with the gains over the 12-month period ranging 
from 8,500 in stone, clay, and glass to 108,500 in 


Estimated employment and payrolls in manufacturing industries 


[April 1940, March 1940, and April 1939] 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 


Amount of weekly pay roll 





April March April April March April 
1940! 1940 2 1939 1940 ! 1940 ? 1939 
All Industries__ 7, 881,700 | 7,956,500 7, 429,700 | $182, 961,000 $186, 328,000 | $162, 189, 000 
Durable-goods groups-_.- 3, 697,900 | 3,711,700 | 3, 265, 600 97, 380, 000 97, 734, 000 79, 662, 000 
Iron and steel - - - - 907, 800 923, 100 814, 700 24, 131, 000 24, 516, 000 20, 849, 000 
Machinery - - semeee 1, 006, 100 | 1, 001, 500 841, 200 28, 934, 000 28, 920, 000 22, 114, 000 
Transportation equipment 650, 000 659, 600 541, 500 21, 167, 000 21, 415, 000 16, 216, 000 
Nonferrous metals _ _ -_ - 263, 200 267, 100 231, 700 6, 753, 000 6, 876, 000 5, 460, 000 
Lumber-__.- 607, 300 608, 200 581, 400 11, 167, 000 11, 165, 000 10, 140, 000 
Stone, clay, glass - - - - 283, 500 272, 300 275, 000 6, 442, 000 6, 061, 000 5, 895, 000 
Nondurable-goods groups 4, 183, 800 | 4, 244, 800 | 4, 164, 100 85, 581, 000 88, 594, 000 82, 527, 000 
Textiles__._ 1, 628, 600 | 1, 676, 800 | 1, 658, 700 25, 985, 000 28, 306, 000 25, 943, 000 
Leather-_- 306, 200 317, 700 324, 100 4, 959, 000 5, 609, 000 5, 575, 000 
rood..... 794, 500 788, 800 781, 700 17, 850, 000 17, 783, 000 17, 006, 000 
Tobacco - - - 88, 200 88, 000 87, 300 1, 306, 000 1, 291, 000 1, 224, 000 
Paper and printing 604, 900 607, 700 590, 100 16, 308, 000 16, 345, 000 15, 534, 000 
Chemicals _- 408, 300 406, 300 386, 300 11, 065, 000 10, 983, 000 9, 906, 000 
Rubber 113, 500 117, 200 110, 300 2, 975, 000 3, 066, 000 2, 809, 000 
Unclassified 239, 600 242, 300 225, 600 5, 133, 000 5, 211, 000 4, 530, 000 
! Preliminary. ? Revised. 
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transportation equipment and 164,900 in machin- 
ry manufacturing. 

Weekly Pay Rells.—Total weekly wage pay- 
ments to workers employed in durable-goods man- 
ufacturing in April declined $354,000. Pay-roll 
gains in the stone, clay, and glass, machinery 
manufacturing, and lumber groups were more than 
offset by substantial reductions in iron and steel, 
transportation equipment, and nonferrous metals. 

The April 1940 durable-goods pay roll was 
817,700,000 higher than a year ago. Each of the 
six durable-goods groups of industries paid out 
more in weekly wages this April than in the same 
month of last year. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—Due largely to a 
seasonal reduction in the number of workers em- 
ployed in textile and clothing factories, employ- 
ment in manufacturing nondurable-goods declined 
61,000 in April. Three groups of industries—food, 
tobacco, and chemicals—had slightly more workers 


substantial 


on their pay rolls than in the preceding month. 

Employment in nondurable-goods this April was 
19,700 above April 1939. Reductions in employ- 
ment of 30,100 in textiles and 17,900 in leather 
were more than offset by gains in the remaining 
nondurable-goods groups of industries. 

Weekly Pay Rolls—The total weekly wage 
income of workers employed in nondurable-goods 
manufacturing declined slightly more than 
$3,000,000 between the middle of March and the 
middle of April. The largest reductions were 
$2,321,000 in textiles and $650,000 in leather. 

Over the year interval, April 1939 to April 1940, 
the aggregate weekly pay roll for all nondurable- 
goods industries combined rose $3,054,000. With 
the exception of a pay-roll decline of $616,000 per 
week in leather, total weekly wage payments were 
higher in all nondurable-goods groups. The 
largest gains, compared with April a year ago, 
were $1,159,000 in chemicals, $844,000 in food- 
stuffs, $774,000 in paper and printing, and 
$616,000 in leather. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


The lay-off of approximately 75,000 workers in 
April resulted in a decline of about 1 percent in 
factory employment. Employment this April was 
about 6 percent higher than a year ago. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index shows that for 
every 1,000 wage earners with factory jobs in 
1923-25, 999 had jobs in April, as against 1,008 
in the preceding month and 941 in April 1939. 


Weekly pay rolls were $3,370,000 or 1.8 percent 
smaller than in March. Total factory wage dis- 
bursements this April were, however, nearly 13 
percent larger than in the corresponding month 
of 1939. Based on the 1923-25 average as 100, 
the factory pay-roll index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 96.4 in April, 98.2 in March, and 
85.5 in April a year ago. 








































Factory Employment 
Index EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


The weekly working time in manufacturing in- 
dustries averaged about 37 hours in April. This 
was somewhat less than in the preceding month 
but slightly more than in April a year ago. Aver- 
age hourly earnings of 66% cents and average 
weekly earnings of $25.35 in April were approxi- 
mately the same as in March. Factory workers 
earned on the average about 2% cents more per 
hour and $1.50 more per week this April than in 
the corresponding month of last year. 

In five selected durable- and five nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in April 1940 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
40.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
38.0 ip sawmills. 
38.0 in automobiles. 
36.0 in brick manufacturing. 
34.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
94.5 in automobiles. 
84.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
72.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
55.0 in brick manufacturing. 
49.5 in sawmills. 
Weekly earnings: 
$35.80 in automobiles. 
$29.25 in foundries and machine shops. 
$28.75 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
$19.95 in brick manufacturing. 
$18.95 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
40.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
40.0 in paper and pulp. 
36.5 in petroleum refining. 
35.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
34.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
97.5 in petroleum refining. 
96.5 in tires and inner tubes. 
69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
63.5 in paper and pulp. 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$35.35 in petroleum refining. 
$32.75 in tires and inner tubes. 
$27.75 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$25.35 in paper and pulp. 
$14.40 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or decreage 
As 


~ March 





April April 
1940 1940 to | 1939 to 
April April 
1940 1940 
Retail trade | Percent Perceni 
Employment _- - - - 3, 446, 600 —1,2 +1.7 
Weekly pay roll__-_--__|$72, 140, 000 +.4 34 
Weekly hours_-------_| 43. 0 +.7 
Hourly earnings-_-_-_- $0. 55 +1.0 
Weekly earnings _ - $21. 40 +1.6 +17 
Wholesale trade 
Employment - - - -- 1, 428, 500 —1.6 +2 { 
Weekly pay roll____-_/$44, 689, 000 —.9 +32 
Weekly hours_----- 41.5 +. 4 7 
Hourly earnings_--_- -- $0. 74 +.8 +17 
Weekly earnings _ - $30. 30 +. 8 +1,2 
Bituminous coal 
Employment_---_-_--_| 394, 500 —4.1 | 4 +2327 
Weekly pay roll__- | $7, 893, 000 —8.8 | 4 +3045 
Weekly hours_------ 25. 5 —4.5 *+15.9 
Hourly earnings--_- $0. 88 —.3 —.2 
Weekly earnings _ - $22. 40 —4.9 ‘+216 
Metal mining 
Employment - - --- 74, 400 +2. 1 10. 0 
Weekly pay roll______| $2, 069, 000 —.1 + 19.8 
Weekly hours_------ 40. 5 —1.8 + 4.3 
Hourly earnings-__-_-- $0. 73 —.4 +4.8 
Weekly earnings _ - $29. 25 -—2.2 +9. 0 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment - -----.- 385, 700 +.8 +18 
Weekly pay roll___---_|$12, 529, 000 -+1.3 +5. f 
Weekly hours-_---- 39. 5 +.7 +, 
Hourly earnings-__---- $0. 81 —.3 72. 
Weekly earnings - - - $31. 90 +.5 +-3.7 
Power and light 
Employment- - - -- - - 247, 800 +1. 1 +3.0 
Weekly pay roll__- $8, 635, 000 +1.4 +5. 5 
Weekly hours_-_--- --. 40. 0 —.2 +17 
Hourly earnings__-_-- $0. 88 +.6 L.4 
Weekly earnings _ - $35. 05 + 2. 
Street railways and 
busses 
Employment_ - - --- 192, 200 +.3 —.1 
Weekly pay roll_ _._-_| $6, 452, 000 —.3 1.3 
Weekly hours_-_------ 46. 0 —1.1 
Hourly earnings___- $0. 72 +. 2 1.5 
Weekly earnings_ - $33. 40 —.6 1.3 
Hotels 
Employment - - --- 270, 200 +. 6 7 
Weekly pay roll___ $4, 116, 000 +14 1.3 
Weekly hours-__--- -- 46. 5 +.4 +, 9 
Hourly earnings--_- $0. 33 1.7 +2.3 
Weekly earnings- - $15. 55 +.8 2.0 
Laundries 
Employment - - - - 224, 900 -1.1 4.0 
Weekly pay roll_- $3, 731, 000 +1.9 7.2 
Weekly hours__-_-_--- 43. 0 (2) 9 
Hourly earnings_-_-- $0. 42 -.5 2.0 
Weekly earnings - - $18. 00 +.8 3. 1 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment _- - - --- 61, 400 +5. 3 . 0 
Weekly pay roll___- $1, 157, 000 +10. 1 9.3 
Weekly hours__-_-_- 43. 5 +2.7 3.5 
Hourly earnings-_-- $0. 49 +1.1 2.8 
Weekly earnings $21. 05 +4. 6 6. 6 





‘Preliminary *No change *Not available ‘Work stoppage in April 199. 
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What Happened to Prices in April 1940 


Wholesale Prices —A slight increase in the 
vneral level of wholesale commodity prices was 
recorded in April. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties index based on the 1926 average as 100 stood 
at 78.6 in April, as against 78.4 in the preceding 
month and 76.2 in April 1939. 


Index of wholesale prices 











| 
|  1926=100 —| Increase 
| (+) or 
rz | decrease 
Item Se 
. | , April 
April April 1989 to 
| 1940 | 1939 hoot 
| } 1940 
eal eS acre 
Index | Index Percent 
All commodities____.-.- - | 7&6] 762) +31 
Farm products__--------- 69. 4 63. 7 8.9 
Raw materials__-_-_--_-_--- 73. 0 68. 5 +-6. 6 
Semimanufactured arti- | 
Se eapied 78. 2 | 74. 4 | +5. 1 
Finished products_ heal 81.2 80. 1 l 








Retail Food Prices.—The average retail cost of 
61 important foods in 51 large cities increased 
slightly in April and was about 2 percent higher 
than in the same month of last year. The B. L.S 
retail food price index was 72.0 in April, 71.1 in 
March, 70.6 in April 1939, and 100 in 1926. 


Average retail food prices for the country as a whole 








April Increase (+) or de- 
Item | ‘yoao | crease (—) April 
1939 to April 1940 

Cents Cents Percent 
a -pound-_| 8. 3 +0. 3 +3.8 
ee aia oat 35. 0 +5. 0 | +16.7 
Milk, delivered___quart- 12.9 +1,2 | +10. 3 
ae dozen - 27.7 —.4| —1.4 
Potatoes - - - ..-peck--_| 42.3 +3. 6 | +9. 3 
i ee pound 9. 3 | —1.4 | —13.1 
Pork chops._---.--do---. 27. 3 —3.3 —10.8 
Round steak _ _ _-_do-- 34. 2 —2.0 | —5.5 
Sugar_-_-- 10 pounds 52. 5 +1.3 | +2.5 
Coffee__._......pound 21.7 —.9 —4.0 





Government Employment and Relief in April 1940 


Work Projects—Slightly more than 2,000,000 
persons were employed in April on work relief 
projects operated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. Their earnings for the month totaled 
$116,150,000. In March approximately 2,200,000 
persons were employed on W. P. A. jobs and re- 
ceived for their work wages aggregating about 
$120,700,000. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings provided at the site of construction on Govern- 
ment projects in April were: 








: | Employ- ‘aun 
roiec } Rae . 
Project | saad Earnings 
All construction projects_--- - - - - | 486, 400 |545, 678, 600 





Regular Federal Government ap- 
propriations-_-_- - 


248, 800 | 27, 000, 000 


Public Works Administration..._| 99,100 | 9, 900, 000 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- 
ministration____- 99, 500 4, 700, 000 


United States Housing Authority_| 38,900 | 3, 830, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
Rn ee 2, 100 248, 600 
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C. C. C.and N. Y. A.—Employment of enrolled 
workers, camp supervisors, and instructors in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps rose to 314,400 in 
April, and their earnings for the month totaled 
$14,020,000. The National Youth Administra- 
tion provided work to slightly more than 800,000 
boys and girls at a pay roll of $9,300,000. 

General Relief —About 764,600 families and 
single persons in 109 urban areas received $22,260,- 
000 in relief payments in April. This was a de- 
cline of 3 percent in the number of cases and 4 per- 
cent in funds disbursed, compared with March. 

Federal Service—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government service in April were: 





: . Employ- , ; 
Service om Earnings 





ment 
el eae co 4 
: , fs 
ee 959,100 | $144, 800, 000 
a : 461, 000 | 32, 200, 000 
Legislative__-_ : Se oe 5, 880 1, 300, 000 
0” Sawa nee 2, 480 596, 100 





1 Includes about 123,600 force-account, supervisory, and technical em- 
ployees with a total pay roll of $16,043,000 shown under other classifications. 
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